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FOREWOKD. 


The following pages have been written for the 
benefit of the delegates of the Twelfth Session of 
the Indian Science Congress meeting at Benares. 
It is hoped the book will be of some use in appre¬ 
ciating the numerous sights of the city and also 
serve as an interesting souvenir of the visit. As 
only a few days were available for the preparation 
of the book, it has not been found possible to make 
it more elaborate or furnish it with a map and a 
larger number of illustrations. A book of this 
kind could not have been written without the help 
of the earlier books on the subject and the author 
must express his indebtedness to the w'ell-known 
volumes of Sherring, Havel and Greaves. A 
word of praise is due to Messrs. Freeman and Co. 
Ltd. who have seen the book through the press 
in a week’s time. 

Benares Hindu University. P. Seshadbi. 

8 January 24. 
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Inteoduction 

Describing a visit to Benares, a hundred years 
ago, Bishop Heber wrote in his Narrative of a 
Journey through, the Upoer Provinces of India : “The 
city of Benares is certainly the richest, as well 
as probably the most populous in India.” The 
vicissitudes of the last century have seen great 
changes in the history of the land and Benares 
is no longer the ‘richest’, or the most ‘populous’ of 
her cities. But it still continues, as it has done 
for at least the last three thousand years, a great 
centre of Hindu culture and civilisation and there 
are not many cities in the world which can boast of 
such an unbroken record of rich historical memo¬ 
ries. As the sacred city of the Hindus, its posi¬ 
tion is supreme ; as a centre of Samskrit learning, 
it still maintains its reputation in spite of all the 
new educational developments of recent decades ; 
it is one of the largest cities in northern India, more 
populous than even the capital of the provinces in 
which it is situated; its ancient historical associa¬ 
tions invest it with a peculiar charm ; its temples 
and bathing ghats on the Ganges combine to make 
it one of the most picturesque cities; and the 
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recent foundation and development of the Benares 
Hindu University at this place has added much 
to its interest giving it the position of one of 
the most noteworthy centres of national life in 
India to-day. 

Time was when a discerning foreign traveller 
said that Benares was not merely the ‘ec¬ 
clesiastical’ but also the ‘commercial’ capital of 
India. Its manucture of silk fabrics had a 
world-wide reput ition and situated at a position 
of vantage on the Ganges which was then the 
highway of Indian commerce in the north, it 
was a great distributing centre over the plains of 
Hindusthan. This has changed also, but the 
craftsman of Benares has still much of the dex¬ 
terousness of hand of his ancestors and turns 
out from his looms even to day fabrics of silk 
and gold which command our admiration. 

It has been said that Benares “constitutes a 
palimpsest, not a simple manuscript of cities. One 
has here been buUt upon another; period has 
accumulated upon period”. This makes the task 
of tracing its history through the centuries some¬ 
what difficult, at least for concise treatment. It 
s clear that Benares was one of the earliest of the 
Aryan settlements on the plains of Hindusthan. 
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One can imagine a section of them arriving one 
day at the spot through the primitive jungle 
and standing on the high crescent ridge over 
which Benares was to grow, gaze with admiration 
on the sun rising exactly towards the east of 
this natural amphitheatre on the beautiful bend of 
a mighty river. If ever there was a place fitting 
for the settlement of a people so intent on the 
religious life, it was this and Benares apparently 
grew under the fostering care of generations of 
their decendants, through centuries of effort. 

It is significant that when Buddha obtained 
his enlightenment and felt himself strong enough 
to preach his new gospel, he should have come 
to Benares and its neighbourhood. Constant 
references are made to the city in the early 
literature of the Hindus and it must have been 
a place of considerable importance in the land 
at the time to have attracted the prophet for the 
purpose of proclaiming his new creed. In the 
centuries which followed, Buddhism seems 
to have flourished in the city, though it did not 
probably succeed in dislodging Hinduism with 
any completeness. When Hieun Thsang, the 
Chinese pilgrim visited India in the first half of 
the seventh century, he found that the Kingdom 
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of , Yaraixasi had a circuit of eight hundred mile^ 
while its capital measured nearly four miles by, 
somewhat more than one. Buddhism had alrea(3y 
declined in the city and the majority according 
to him were Hindus, mainly v/orshippers of 
Siva. There were a hundred temples with 
accommodation for ten thousand devotees, 

Sankaracharya came here from the south 
to re-establish Hinduism once more in its 
pristine glory and since his time Benares has 
continued again as the most vital centre of the 
ancient faith Many of the greatest expounders 
of the Hindu faith in one aspect or another have 
turned their feet towards Benares, during the- 
middle ages and in recent centuries, and froru 
here has gone forth many a message of spiri¬ 
tual consolation to the people in the farthest- 
corners of India. Chaitanya came here from 
Bengal preaching his message of love and devo¬ 
tion ; it was the home of Kabir who aimed at the 
synthesis of Hinduism and Mahomedanism and 
sought to unite the communities in a true 
brotherhood of religious sympathy; Eamanand 
and Vallabhacharya were here too and Tulsi 
Das, whose name is as dear to religion as it is 
to literature also made Benares his home during 
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09me of the most erentful yearn of Ms fife. All 
Hiese historical associations hate cast a halo 
of special sanctity over the city for every Hindu 
to whatever part of India he may belong. 

In view of its religious and rapidly growing 
temporal influence, it was not likely to escape the 
early attention of Mohamedan invaders when they 
came into India. Mohamed of Ghazni conquered 
it early in the eleventh century and put an end to 
the sovereignty of the Hindu dynasties which 
held sway over it. It remained since his time 
under the direct or indirect rule of the Muslim 
power in India, till it passed into the hands of the 
British. One of the earliest destructions of the 
city, from which it rose phoenix like, was by 
Kutb-ud-din m 1194 A. D. It became the head¬ 
quarters of deputies of the Moslem emperors of 
Delhi, till they were shifted to Jaunpur in the 
neighbourhood at the end of the fourteenth century, 
but the lost position was regained a hundred years 
later, when the last of the Jaunpur sultans was 
subdued by Sikandar Lodi. 

During Moghul times it was always a centre 
of confusion and warfare, being the bone of con¬ 
tention amcH^ governors of the neighbourihgt 
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provinces and adventurous spirits anxious to carve 
out kingdoms for themselves taking advantage 
of the prevailing chaos in the political world. 
For a time, it seemed to pass out of the hands 
of the Moghuls, Sher Khan acquiring it with 
all the other territories of Hindusthan which 
he was able to conquer. A period of confusion 
followed, when Akbar visited it in 1665 and 
made it again the headquarters of a Moghul 
governorship, after punishing the people of the un¬ 
fortunate city for having taken part in rebelling 
against the imperial sovereignty. On the building 
of the Allahabad fort and its establishment as the 
capital of the Moghul province in this part of the 
country, Benares became one of the subahs or 
districts of the new division. Under the later 
tolerant policy of Akbar, Benares seemed to regain 
some of its ancient glory for a time. As a rebel 
prince, Sha Jehan took possession of this city in 
his earlier years and was responsible for much dis- 
tructive work in connection with its numerous 
temples. When Aurangazebe was fi g h ting for the 
consolidation of his power, the city sheltered Prince 
Data Shikoh for a time. Sha Shuja of Bengal 
succeeded for a short while in snatching it from 
Moghul hands during the fratricidal war of Sha 
Jehan’s sons, but Aurangazeb’s strong hand soon 
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restored Moghul sovereignty over the place. In 
1669, it became the victim of Aurangazebe’s 
wrath who levelled its temples, including the 
famous one to Vishwanath looked upon as the 
most sacred in the city. 

Benares continued under the imperial 
governors only for a few years following Auran- 
gezebe’s death and rapidly passed into the hands 
of Sadat Ali Khan, the Vazir of Oudh surrendered 
by a courtier to him in return for an annual subsidy, 
Mir Eustum Ali governed this and the territories 
of Jaunpur, Gazipur and Chunar as a deputy of 
the Vazir of Oudh for a few years. One of his 
Hindu lieutenants, Mansa Earn, the founder of 
the present dynasty of the Eajas of Benares who 
was a person of considerable ability and genius 
and who had been de facto ruler under his Mussul¬ 
man master, soon came into power and had his 
sovereignty acknowledged by the rulers of Oudh. 
Eaja Balwant Singh succeeded as ruler in 1738 
and through years of constant fighting became 
powerful enough to enter upon alliances with the 
British and Mir Jaffer of Bengal in 1764. He 
became a powerful ally of the East India Com¬ 
pany and was a factor to be reckoned with in the 
north Indian wars of the time which ultimately 
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resulted in the firm establishment of British power 
in this part of the country. Raja Balwant Singh 
died full of years and honours on the 22nd August 
1770. He was succeeded by Chait Singh whose 
struggles with the British and subjugation during 
the governor-generalship of Warren Hastings 
are very well-known episodes of recent British 
Indian history. The city has enjoyed uninterrupt¬ 
ed peace during more than the hundred years 
which have passed since that date, except for some 
minor riots on occasions, even the great Indian 
Mutiny leaving it more or less scatheless. 

This brief historical sketch may well conclude 
with the following appreciation of Benares by 
the Rev. Shorring who is responsible[for one of the 
most sympathetic and comprehensive interpreta¬ 
tions of the ancient city : “In any case, Benares 
is a city of no mean antiquity. Twenty-five 
centuries ago, at the least, it was famous. 
When Babylon was struggling with Nineveh 
for supremacy, when Tyre was planting her 
colonies, when Athens was growing in strength, 
before Rome had become known, or Greece 
had contended with Persia, or Greece had added 
lustre to the Persian monarchy or Nebuchadnazzar 
had captured Jerusalem and the inhabitants 



dt Judaea had been eairied into captivity, she 
had aheady risen to greatness, if not to glory. 
Nay, she niay have heard of the fame of 
Solomon and have sent her ivory, her apes and 
her peacocks to adorn his palaces; while partly 
with her gold he may have overlaid the temple 
of the Lord. Not only is Benares remarkable 
for her venerable age, but also for the vitality 
and vigour which so far as we know, she has 
constantly exhibited. While many cities and 
nations have fallen into decay and per¬ 
ished, her sun has never gone down; on 
the contrary, for long ages past it has shone with 
atmost meridian splendher. Her illustrious name 
has descended from generation to generation 
and has been a household w'ord venerated and 
beloved by the w'hole Hindu family. Not¬ 
withstanding the manifestation in her physical 
aspects of repeated changes, yet as a city no 
sign of feebleness, no symptoms of impending 
dissolution, so far as I am aware, is apparent 
in any of the numberless references to her in 
native records. As a queen, she has ever received 
the wilhng homage of her subjects scattered over 
all India, as a lover she has secured their 
affection and regard.” 

An attempt will be made in the following 
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pages to account, in some measure, for this fasci¬ 
nation the city has exercised through the 
centuries. Benares or Varanasi, to use its original 
Samskrit name, is so-called because it is situated 
between the two streams the Varna and the Assi, 
the latter apparently a more voluminous current 
of water at one time, both of them flowing 
into the Gaines. The more popular Hindu 
designation of Kasi implies its being the shining 
city—the soul-illuminating centre of the world. 
Standing on an elevated concrete bed skirting 
a bend of the river with which it is inseparably 
associated and which takes a sudden detour 
here for a few miles to the North, the city 
dominates the locality around, a large popu¬ 
lation crowding into its narrow streets stretching 
over a length of more than four miles and an 
average breadth of about one to two miles. After 
describing the river-front which is really the city of 
Benares in its essence, we shall pass on to a 
consideration of its numerous temples and other 
places of interet. An account of Benares as an 
educational centre wfll follow with a special 
chapter on the Benares Hindu University. It 
will conclude with a brief account of the famous 
ruins of Saranath in the neighbourhood associated 
with the immortal memory of Lord Buddha. 



II 

The Eivbk-Fbont 


“Architecture is petrified music” said Goethe, 
Even when it does not rise to the heights of 
artistic excellence justifying this appreciation, it 
would not be wrong to call it at least “petrified 
history”. This would exactly be the impression 
of any visitor passing along the river-front in the 
city of Benares viewing the ancient pile of 
buildings stretching along a beautiful bend of 
the river for a distance of about four miles, from 
the outskirts of the Benares Hindu University in 
the south, to the Dufferin Bridge across the river 
in the north, or from the confluence of the little 
stream Assi to that of the Varna the well-known 
and time-honoured geographical limits of the 
city. Built on a natural rocky amphitheatre 
facing the east, the city unfolds a magnificent 
view at early dawn, towers and minarets glitter¬ 
ing in the morning air and the flights of steps 
leading to the water crowded with the busy hunt 
of devotees intent on their religous ceremonies. 
It stands in unabated splendour when bathed in 
the golden glow of sunset, its.myriad temple-bells 
hearkening people to prayer and aU the life of the 
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■city promenading on the river. It is a great 
delight again to view it in the stillness of the 
night, wearing an age-long aspect of mystery and 
recalling a thousand memories of the history of 
India, ancient and modern. It is then that one 
is inclined to burst out as Matthew Arnold did 
about Oxford : “Beautiful city, so venerable, so 
lovely, so unravaged by the fierce intellectual life 

of our country, so serene !. And yet steeped 

in sentiment as she lies spreading her gardens to 
the moonlight, and whispering from her towers the 
enchantment of the Middle Age, who will deny 
that Oxford, by her ineffable charm, keeps ever 
calling us nearer to the true goal of all of us, to 
the ideal, to perfection—to beauty in a word, 
which is only truth seen from another side?”. As 
the visitor proceeds to survey this wonderful 
panorama of Indian life and civilisation, more 
Indian probabaly than scenes \vitnessed anywhere 
else in the country, he has ample opportunities 
for studying the city in all its aspects, as it 
concentrates itself on the river and its very heart 
is there. He who has passed along the river¬ 
front with observing eyes has indeed seen the city 
in all its grandeur and its other sights pale into 
■comparative insignificance. 

Starting on our journey then towards the 
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north we have to the right, on the other side of 
the river, the Eamnagar fort and palace, the 
present residence of the ruling house of Benares, 
referred to elsewhere in this volume. The left 
bank has been beautified by a pile of residential 
buildings belonging to one of the wealthy citizens 
of Benares, a great patron of learning who has 
gathered below his roof a valuable collection 
of books. We enter the bounds of the city proper, 
when we pass the mouth of the little Assi whose 
waterless condition during the major part of the 
year does not apparently prevent popular reference 
to its ‘confluence’ with the Ganges, the sangam 
being considered one of the most sacred spots in 
Benares. It is one of the five great tkirthas of 
the city, the other four being the Dasaswamedh, 
the Manikarnika, the Panchganga and the 
Varnasangam. The stream itself owes its name to 
the circumstance that the Goddess Durga is 
said to have dropped her assi, or sword there—it 
cut into the earth and a stream burst forth above 
the ground rushing towards the Ganges. 

Passing the residences belonging to the ruling 
houses of Benares and Eewah situated immediately 
after, we come to one of the most historic spots in 
Benares, the Tulsi Ghat where the great Hindi poet- 
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Tulsi Das sat and wrote his Ramayan in the little 
comer room surmounting the steps. From this lowly 
and unpretentious structure, the poet poured forth 
his verses of the Ram Char it Manas, in a fervour 
of religious ecstasy and succeeded in producing 
an epic which has found an abiding place not 
cnly in the hearts of millions of readers of 
Hindustan but also in the literature of the world. 
The poet passed away here in the year 1623, but 
Benares has yet to erect any monument w'orthy 
of the greatest poet Hindi has yet produced, 
though the tercentenary of the poet’s death was 
celebrated recently in a fitting manner and the 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Benares has brought 
out a commemorative edition of the poet’s work 
worthy of the occasion. 

In strange incongruity with these remini¬ 
scences of poetry and literature, we come now to 
the pumping station of the Benares Water Works 
constructed about thirty years ago and forming 
an important landmark in the history of the 
civic amenities of the place. Much of the bad 
reputation of the ancient city for its want of 
sanitation really dates from a period anterior 
to the construction of these water-works, when 
there was not a conserved supply of pure 
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"water available for drinking purposes. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the water works have 
been responsible, in no small measure, for 
a cleaner health-bill and a pilgrimage to the 
sacred city to-day has lost some of the terror of 
risk of infectious diseases which it had even a 
generation back. From here the water is pumped 
to the spacious filter beds in Kamacha, near the 
grounds of the Central Hindu Collegiate School 
of the Benares Hindu University and supplied 
from a central reservoir to various parts of the 
city. There is a pumping station of smaller 
dimensions to the north, near the Eailway bridge 
•catering to some of the suburbs on the 
other side. 

True to the best traditions of Hinduism in 
matters of religious toleration, Benares has always 
extended a hospitable home to aU the numerous 
developments of thought and religion which have 
sprung up from time to time in this country and 
testimony is borne to the fact by the group of J ain 
buildings further down the river. Some of them 
were built by Rajah Bajraj employed at one time 
under the Kings of Oudh and one of the ghats is 
called after him. Here are J ain shrines with 
devotees and students from various parts of the 



<xjuri±ry anxious to deJve into the seorets <4 ,th^ 
great Jain masters through years of sUent study 
and meditation. Out of respect to the sentiments 
of the Jain community living in this part of the 
city, whose creed is so averse to the taking of any 
kind of animal life, fishing and shooting are 
prohibited in the neighbourhood. 

Eeaders of Burke and Macaulay must be 
familiar with the unfortunate episodes connected 
with the treatment of Eaja Chait Singh of Benares 
by Warren Hastings. The Shivala Ghat, a few 
yards down the river, so-called after the temple 
of Siva on the bank, is associated with these 
sad memories. The fortified palace surmounting 
the steps was the Benares residence of the 
unhappy ruler who fell a prey to palace intrigues 
and the agressiveness of the pro-consul of the 
East Indian Company dominating a helpless 
country torn by disorder and civil strife, from Fort 
William in Bengal. When Warren Hastings 
encamped in the city and ordered the arrest of 
Baja Chait Singh, he fled from a postern gate 
facing the river to the other side, to try his 
fortunes in a further fight with the superior forces 
of the British to which he succumbed in the end. 
Facing these dark granite walls, memory goes 
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back to an eventful day in 1781 when the fortunes 
of the ancient city, hung in the balance and 
lighting went on in the streets and the evicted 
Hindu ruler sought to improve his fortunes by 
organising a new line of defence and attack from 
the base of Eamanagar on the other bank of the 
river. The Shivala palace passed into the hands 
of the British in 1781 with the flight of the 
Eaja and was destined to play a further part 
in the troubled history of the country in the 
nineteenth Century. When Jehandar Shah, one 
of the sons of Mahomed Shah among the last 
of the Mogul emperors, proved troublesome and 
rebellious to his father and to the authorities 
concerned, he was confined in this fort and his 
decendants of the ancient Mogul line still occupy 
part of the buildings as political pensioners of the 
British Government, shorn of all their ancient 
glory and splendour as rulers of imperial Delhi. 

The next ghat of improtance is the Dandi 
Ghat associated with the presence of a large 
number of Dandi Sanyasins, but more inter¬ 
esting as marking the spot where the great 
Vaishnavite teacher Vallabhacharya who came 
from the south to proclaim his gospel of the 
leligion of love lived for sometime and breathed 
2 
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Ms last. The tradition is that he descended 
from this flight of steps and disappeared, only to 
rise immediately in the form of a column of 
fire going up to heaven. 

The worship of Hanuman is as popular in 
Benares, as in any other part of India and the 
next ghat is called after the deity, from a temple 
dedicated to his honour just over the flight of 
broad steps. Even a casual visitor will be struck 
with the circumstance that though Benares is 
an essentially Hindu city, it is cosmopolitan 
enough to the extent of gathering into its bosom 
Hindus from all the provinces of India. They 
have been drawn here, attracted by its sanctity 
and have sometimes stayed away without returning 
to their homes, getting domiciled here from 
generation to generation. There are parts of 
the city, therefore, associated with people of the 
various provinces, this one and the neighbourhood 
being the resort of those from the south. The 
Bengali community which seems to flourish 
wonderfully in northern India, has made its home 
in the city another furlong down the river in the 
suburb named after it as the Bengali Tola. The 
Maharashtras are found in a large number 
beyond Dasasawamedh in the neighbourhood of 
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Durga Ghat, while localities like the Nepali Tola 
and the Punjabi Tola testify to the perennial con* 
tribution which the various other quarters of India 
make to the life of the Hindu community in Benares. 
Standing on the steps of the Hanuman Ghat in 
Benares, a visitor from the south can, for instance, 
be easily beguiled into the atmosphere of some 
sacred bathing place on the banks of the Kaveri, 
or even the Tambrapami near the Cape. 

Which Hindu has not heard of Baja 
Harishchandra, the great martyr to truth, 
whose story of suffering and sacrifice thrills 
the hearts of India to-day in spite of all the new 
creeds and philosophies which have come into 
to the maelstrom of her life and all the feverished 
excitement of modern civilisation which has 
invaded her ancient repose ? Eaja Harishchandra 
Ghat stands next. Near its crematorium, ever 
hungry to consume life, stood the great emperor 
Harishchandra who had given up his kingdom 
and sold his wife and only child into slavery and 
allowed himself to be bought and employed here 
for the sake of keepir^ his plighted word. 
He was the watchman of the funeral pyres which 
continue to blaze here to-day over beings of 
another time. On a fateful night in his chequered 
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life, he faced the inexpressible anguish of 
demanding the usual fee for cremation from his 
helpless queen who was a slave and came hither 
to do the last rites to her dead child. Sceptics 
may question the veracity of the story, at least 
with reference to some of its supernatarul 
incidents, but even they cannot afford to pass 
this sacred spot untouched in their hearts. 
JSarishchandra is one of the noblest symbols in 
the world’s literature, of unflinching adherance 
to principles in the face of all sorrow and 
suffering, reminding one of such figures as 
Prometheus or Job: 

To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To defy power which seems omnipotent. 

To love, and boar ; to hope till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ;■ 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 
This like thy glory Titan is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free ; 

This above Life, Joy, Empire and Victory. 

It is a far cry from Vizianagaram in southern 
India, to Benares in the north, but every 
aristocratic Hindu family in India is proud of 
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having a Benares residence, and the tall building 
looking almost like a sky-scraper over the next 
ghat belongs to this Eaja from the south. Of 
much greater improtance is the adjoining 
Kedarnath temple, one of the most ancient 
shrines of Benares, though the present building 
dates only from a few centuries back. The 
shrine has the honour of being mentioned in 
the Kn$hi Khanda and associated with memories 
of the sage Vasishta and of Kedarnath situated 
high up in the Himalyan glaciers. The Kedar 
Ghat and the temple are among the most popular 
resorts in this part of the city. 

Passing over some of the unimportant ghats, 
sometimes not even recognisable by steps, we come 
to the Amrit Kao Ghat surmounted by a struc¬ 
ture which is one of the many feeding houses 
for Brahmins in the city. Someswar Ghat so- 
called because of a temple to the deity of the 
name; Mansarover Ghat named after the sacred 
tank situated in the neighbourhood and Narad 
Ghat with a temple to the memory of the great 
Bishi well-known in Hindu Mythology are among 
the ghats we pass, before we come to this place. 
Lower down the river, we reach a building 
with a long wall extending along the water’s 
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edge which has changed hands a number of 
times since its building, but which formed at 
one time the residence of Nana Sahib of 
Cawnpore, well-known in connection with the great 
Indian mutiny. 

There is now the Rana Mahal Ghat belong¬ 
ing to the ancient royal house of Udaipur 
in Eajputana and next to it is a noble struc¬ 
ture marked with a facade of massive Greek 
pillars which is now the property of the Maha- 
rajadhiraj of Darbhanga. The Greek pillars 
are probably not in consonance with the style 
of architecture popular along the river front, 
but constitute with the terrace surmounting 
them to make the building one of the attractions 
of this part of the city. It is some of these 
big mansions along the water’s course which 
have often made travellers feel that the river¬ 
front in Benares has got a strange resemblance 
to Venice, provided one could forget such speci¬ 
ally Oriental associations as temple-towers and 
the crowds of pilgrims engaged in their ablutions 
in the sacred waters. The glory of these houses 
is along the flights of steps leading to the river, 
the entrances on the city-side being comparatively 
insignificant and some of them seem to rear 
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their heads in conscious majesty, though situated 
amidst the utilitarian surroundings of a newer 
age. Sometimes their princely owners have 
unfortunately not been able to keep them up 
in their original splendour, intent on attractions 
of another kind and gradually losing their interest 
in the life of this great centre of their ancestral 
faith. But the Maharajadhiraj of Durbhanga 
is a noble exception and is a constant visitor at 
his Benares residence and has recently rebuilt 
at enormous expense the ghat lining this pile of 
buildings. The architect and the engineer will 
probably feel particularly interested in the num¬ 
erous problems arising in connection with the 
building of such structures, complicated by the 
rising of the flood, to great heights, during the 
annual monsoon. A close examination of the 
flood-line on several massive walls wiU reveal 
the difliculties of the situation and explain the 
paucity of architechtural ornament along the 
lower belts of the range of buildings. Passing 
Ahalya Bai Ghat which Benares owes to the 
generosity of the noble queen of Indore with 
many other buildings in the city, we come to 
one of the most well-known spots in Benares, 
the Dasawamedh Ghat. The Dasaswamedh Ghat 
is always throbbing with the busy hum of life 
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and is most expressive of the characteristic 
activities of the city. It may be presumed our 
journey has already become full of the impressions 
of the kaleidoscopic pageant spread along the 
river and we may pause here for a moment 
before we continue to explore the second half of 
the city. The stretch of the river from the 
Dasawamedh Ghat to Raj Ghat in the extreme 
north, will therefore be reserved for description in 
another chapter. 




The River-Front. Benares. 



Ill 

Thb Riveb-Fbont 
( Continued) 

Referring to Benares in the course of his 
famous essay on Warren Hastings, Lord Macaulay 
described it as “a city which in wealth, population, 
dignity and sanctity, was among the foremost of 
Asia.” “It was commonly believed” he wrote, 
“that half a million of human beings was crowded 
into that labyrinth of lofty alleys rich with 
shrines, and minarets and balconies and carved 
oriels.* * * The traveller could scarcely make his 
way through the press of holy mendicants. * * 
The broad and stately flight of steps which 
descended from these swarming haunts to the 
bathing places along the Granges were worn every 
day by the footsteps of an innumerable multitude 
of worshippers. The schools and temples drew 
orowds of pious Hindus from every province where 
the Brahminiciil faith was known. Hundreds of 
devotees came thither every month to die : for, 
its was believed, that a peculiarly happy fate 
awaited the man who should pass from the sacred 
city into the sacred river. Nor was superstition 
the only motive which allured strangers to that 
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great metropolis. Commerce had as many pil¬ 
grims as religion. All along the shores of the 
venerable stream lay great fleets of vessels laden 
with rich merchandise. From the looms of Bena¬ 
res went forth the most delicate silks that adorned 
the halls of St. James’ and the Petit Trianon ; 
and in the bazaars, the muslins of Bengal and the 
sabres of Oudh were mingled with the jewels of 
Golconda and the shawls of Cashmere.” 

Some of this ancient glory has departed. 
The routes of Indian commerce have shifted their 
courses because of the introduction of the railway. 
The centre of political gravity has changed in 
other directions. Other noble cities have sprung 
up elsewhere in India and have thrown the elder 
ones into the shade, at least with regard to 
the achievements of modern civilisation. Some 
allowance will also have to be made for Maculay’s 
well-known weakness for rhetorical exaggeration. 
But the locality in Benares which still retains 
some of all this early grandeur is the Dasaswamed 
ghat reached by a broad road from the city and 
pouring a continuous crowd of pilgrims and 
seekers after pleasure towards the river crowded 
with bustling life. 

Here may be seen the sanyasin who has 
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renounced all that is valuable and dear to him in 
life, sitting in unperturbed calmness as he surveys 
the wonderful procession of life passing before him 
in all its shifling and evanescent colours : 

Fanciful shapes of a plastic earth, 

These are the visions that weary the eye; 

These I may’scape by a luckier birth, 

Musing and fasting and hoping to die. 

When shall these phantoms flicker away ? 

Like the smoke of the guns on the wind¬ 
swept hill 

Like the colours and sounds of yesterday: 

And the soul have rest and the air be 
still.”* 

Here are crowds of devotees listening to a 
sacred recitation from the scriptures ; young men 
and women who have come in the evening by way 
of recreation to the river bank which is really also 
a fashionable promenade for the city ; grave¬ 
looking elders spending the evening of their 
lives in peaceful retirement; men of business, 
artists, hawkers, listless spectators—everybody 
seems to be there in the evening inviting interest¬ 
ed observation. Many a well-known painter of the 

« TAe JETindu Ascetic : Sir Alfred Lyall. 
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'West has represented the panoroma of life on this 
ghat, with all its wonderful grouping of colour, as 
seen under the brilliant effects of a tropical sun. 
It is not unusul to see even the artist here some 
times in a boat, working away at his sketch, rais¬ 
ing his eyes to the ghat from time to time, intent 
■on catching the impressions which will add vivid¬ 
ness to the painting as yet dimly forming in his 
mind and awaiting elaborate treatment on canvas. 

As has been mentioned already, Dasaswa- 
medh is one of the five great thrthas of the place, 
its special sanctity being due, according to Hindu 
mythology, to the circumstance that Brahma 
performed ten ashwamedha or horsesacrifices at 
the spot. The tradition is that the gods wanted 
to dislodge king Divodas who had acquired tem¬ 
poral and spiritual ascendancy over the city 
and Brahma came with the purpose of straining 
his hospitality and demanded materials and re¬ 
sources enough for performing not a single but 
ten horse-sacrifices. They were all furnished 
in the most scrupulously correct and comprehen¬ 
sive manner. Brahma performed the ten sacrifices 
and went back somewhat crest-fallen that he 
could not catch the king tripping even in any little 
detail of his religious duties. Siva is said to 
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have accomplished the task in a more relentless^ 
spirit and the gods held their triumphant sway 
once more over the sacred city# It has been con* 
jectured that this tradition arose out of the 
displacement of Buddhism in historical times by 
the Brahminial faith, but we are afraid the theory 
rests on a very slender foundation. 

The ghat is studded with temples and pre¬ 
sents a particularly gala appearance on occasions 
of great festivals. At the time of Durga Puja, or 
on the occasion of Kartik Purnima or Diwali, the 
flights of steps are covered over with seething 
humanity and present remarkably attractive 
sights. Thousands of pilgrims congregate there 
W'hen eclipses occur that they may have a bath 
of purification in the sacred waters of the Ganges. 
It is also the centre of great gaiety once a year 
on the occasion of the water carnival known as 
the Budha Mangal, when decorated and illumin¬ 
ated boats cluster near its steps and people revel 
on them with music and dance. 

If the visitor is lucky, he will see here little 
lamps floating on the river on some occasions, 
put forth as ofierings to Mother Ganges. Some¬ 
times there is a whole fleet of them going down' 
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the current, adding considerably to the beauty of 
the ghat. Eeaders of English poetry will re¬ 
member the very pretty turn Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning has given to this custom in her 
“Eomance of the Ganges:” 

The maidens lean them over, 

The waters, side by side. 

And shun each others’ deepening eyes. 

And gaze adown the tide; 

For each within a little boat 
A little lamp hath put. 

And heaped for freight some lily’s weight 
Or scarlet rose half-shut. 

The river floweth on. 

Of shell of cocoa carven. 

Each little boat is made; 

Each carries a lamp and carries a flower. 
And carries a hope unsaid; 

And when the boat hath carried the lamp 
Unquenched till out of sight. 

The maiden is sure that love will endure, 
But love will fail with light. 

The river floweth on. 

An impressive pile of buildings with a balcony 
of richly decorated carvings greets us next and 
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-that is the Man Mandir Ghat, the structure itself 
being more than three centuries old, having been 
erected by Eaja Man Singh of Amber in Eajputana 
in the year 1600. The mansion is now the pro¬ 
perty of the royal house of Jaipur, though it is 
unfortunately not kept in proper repair and 
deserves more considerate treatment at the 
hands of its owners. But the special interest 
of the ghat and its buildings is in the old Hindu 
observatory at the top, built by Eaja Jai Singh 
of Amber, with four others built elsewhere in 
India, at Delhi, Ujjain, Muttra and Jaipur itself. 
It will be remembered that he was the most dis¬ 
tinguished astronomer of his period in India and 
was employed by the Moghul emperor Mohamed 
Shah to revise the Hindu calendar. 

Eaja Jai Singh, more popularly known as 
Sevai Jai Singh of Amber, was one of the most 
fascinating characters in Eajput history. “As a 
statesman, legislator and man of science,” writes 
Col. Tod in his Annals and Antiquities of Rajas¬ 
than, “the character of Jai Singh is worthy of 
an ample delineation.” Besides distinguishing 
himself in the arts of warfare in the service of 
Moghul Government of the day, he achieved 
the great reputation as a person of versatile 
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accomplishments. And it is significant of his catho¬ 
licity of intellectual interests that, as mentioned 
by Col. Tod, he caused Euclid and Don Juan and 
Napier on the construction and use of logarithms 
to be translated into Samskrit. But astronomy was 
his specia Ihobby and besides the construction of the 
observatories mentioned already, he prepared a 
very valuable collection of astronomical tables to 
facilitate calculations of eclipses and the like. It 
is interesting to note that to Eaja Jai Singh, the 
study of astronomy was only a revelation of God’s 
glory, as he declares in the preface to the book 
which he called, the Zeig Mohamed Shahi after 
the name of the Moghul monarch to whom it 
was dedicated : “Praise be to God such that the 
minutely diserving genius of the most profound 
geometers, in uttering the smallest particle of it 
may open the mouth in confession of inability 
and such adoration, that the study and accuracy 
of the astronomers, who measure the heavens may 
acknowledge their astonishment, and utter in¬ 
sufficiency. Let us devote ourselves at the altar 
of the King of Kings, hallowed be his name ; in 
the outlook of the register of whose power, the 
lofty orbs of heaven are only a few leaves ; and 
the stars and that heavenly courser, the Sun,. 
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small pieces of money in the treasury of 1^ 
empire of the' Most High I ” 

There are four or five other ghats before we 
come to the famous Manikarnika ghat which is 
the most sacred in Benares. Tripura Bhairavi 
ghat called after a temple to the goddess of that 
name; Mir Ghat built by one of the sub-governors of 
the Vazirs of Oudh still patronised by Mohamedans; 
a Napalese temple to Siva built in the style of 
architecture associated with Buddhist temples 
all over the Bast, and one or two other minor 
ones bring us to Manikarnika at which it is the 
ambition of every spiritually-minded Hindu to 
bathe before his eyes close in the sleep of death, 
that his sins may be purified and that the gates of 
salvation may be open to him in the other world. 
The name of the ghat is explained on many 
grounds, all generally identifying the place as 
the spot where the ear-ornament, the Manikarnika 
of Vishnu, or one of the other Hindu Trinity fell 
into the river. The great temple to Vishwanath 
is in the neighbourhood. 

To the south of the ghat, just before approa¬ 
ching the regular steps of the Manikarnika, but 
almost forming part of it is the famous burning 
3 
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ghat of the city called after Vishnu himself in his 
manifestation of the Jalsai, the sleeper on the 
ocean. The funeral pyres burn here almost at 
all hours of night and day, receiving their cons¬ 
tant toll of death from the two hundred thousand 
inhabitants of the city. It must be remembered 
that Benares has always a fairly large number of 
retired old people from all parts of the country, 
come there only to have the privilege of death in 
the sacred city. The death-rate of the Municipality 
is naturally increased by their presence and is apt 
to convey an exaggerated impression of its un¬ 
healthiness. In the gloom of the night, the lurid 
tongues of fire form a prominent landmark on the 
river-front, imparting an air of grim and tragic 
•solemnity and adding a new terror to the scene 
■especially when seen from a distance. Depressing 
thoughts of man’s mortality are apt to touch 
passers-by, even excursionists on boat intent only 
on pleasure and sight-seeing. 

Technically, the ghats on the river-front are 
sixty four, but a number of them are mere 
names and not distinguished sometimes even by 
the facilities for landing, so essential to constitute 
a ghat. We now pass to the Dattatreya ghat 
called after the saint of the name and then the 
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Soindia ghat, alas, not completed in spite of vari¬ 
ous efforts, the whole structure having subsided 
into the river. Sankata Devi has a ghat and 
temple to herself and the State of Gwalior also 
claims the next with one of the most magnificent 
structures facing the river. The Bhonsles of 
Nagpur are responsible for the next and before 
we come to the Panoh Ganga ghat, one of the 
five sacred spots in the river, we pass Ganesh 
Ghat (built by the Peshwas of Poona) and the 
narrow flight of steps with the quaint name 
of Chor Ghat apparently intended to emphasise 
the facilities the place provided to the thief. 

The Panoh Ganga Ghat, is so-caUed, as four 
other rivers now invisible, are said to mix with the 
Ganges at this spot and is distinguished by thick¬ 
ly-crowded buildings which make this part of the 
river-bank look extremely populous. In some ways 
the heart of the religious life of the city may be 
said to be along the stretch of the bank from the 
Manikarnika to this spot. The adjoining Beni 
Madhav Ghat, Durga Ghat and Brahma Ghat may 
also be associated with this—all of them form a 
great attraction to the orthodox Brahmin who loves 
to live in the neighbourhood, foregoing many of 
the am enities of city-life obtainable elsewhere. 
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The xaoBi distiaga^iuag mcatuueni ottlus looi* 
Jity ia however ike great moaque of Anraagazebdr 
whose two tall miaarets are visible to the traveller 
at a long distance even before approaching the 
confines of the city. In fact, the mosque is in¬ 
separably associated in most peoples’ minds with 
all the popular pictures of the river-front of Benares. 
As the studiously plain minarets of the mosque 
lift their tall heads to the sky, one is irresistibly 
reminded of the austere personality of the Moghal 
emperor who in the zeal for his own faith became 
a terrible iconoclast and the sworn enemy of other 
religions. In the year 1699, Aurangazebe visited 
the city, destroyed its hundreds of temples, includ¬ 
ing that of Vishwanath and decreed that the city 
should hence forward be known as Mohomedabad 
in memory of the prophet of Islam. The force of 
tradition and history was however more potent 
than the authority of even such a powerful em¬ 
peror as Aurangazebe and the city continued to be 
known by its ancient names of Kashi and Varanasi 
or Benares. The more enterprising of visitors 
may attempt the task of climbing up the minarets 
to survey the motley crowd of humanity which 
has formed its habitation in Hie densely built 
houses around. 

We are afraid that the remaining ghats 
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the river, till we reach the Dofierin bridge, MTft 
not at all attractive in appearance, and then, only 
two of them are of any importance. Baj Mandir 
Ghat, Lai Ghat, Gai Ghat, Narayan Ghat, 
Trilochan Ghat and Naya Ghat lead us to Prahlad 
Ghat which is associated with the name of the great 
boy-devotee of Hindu mythology who faced the 
terrors of his father’s demon-wrath rather than give 
up his faith in the true God. Baj Ghat is the end of 
the city and if devoid of any religious significance 
it always presents a busy appearance, because 
all vehicular traffic from the other side of the 
river passes into the city through this spot, bring¬ 
ing goods of various kinds to its busy markets. 
There is a bridge of boats facilitating the traffic 
through the year, except in the season of high 
floods when the current is too raging to admit 
of such attention, though vehicles can also pass 
along the Bailway bridge on occasions. Before 
the introduction of railways, this was in effect 
the gate of the city for pilgrims coming from most 
parts of Hindusthan, crossing the river, and the 
Grand Trunk Boad led into it and it is only since 
the building of the Bailway bridge that it has been 
diverted to the upper rowte. The meins of trade 
and commerce keep changing through the periods 
of history because of the improving facilities for the 
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purpose afforded by science, or the shufSing of 
the currents of political life, but as one stands 
at Bajghat and surveys the string of heavy- 
•wheeled oxen-carts labouring slowly over the 
steep ascent into the city even to day, inspite of 
the Eailway train thundering on the bri^a 
closeby, one is impressed by the truth of the 
western writer’s statement that India still con¬ 
tinues to be an “energetic expression of the 
past.’’ 

Before taking leave of the river, we ought to 
pause for a while looking at the Dufferin Bridge 
consisting of sixteen spans and being 3,607 feet in 
length, constructed at a cost of nearly five crores 
of rupees and opened for traffic by His Excellency 
the Earl of Dufferin in October, 1887. Coming 
from the great Eailway junction at Moghalsarai, 
the visitor form Calcutta or Bombay, or from 
Central or Southern India, dashes across the 
bridge into the city to-day, the whole panorama 
of Benares spread before his view in the form of 
a noble crescent rousing the imagination and 
gladdening the heart with a thousand memories 
of romance and history. One wonders with what 
patient labour people made their way into the 
holy city in days before the bridge, or before 
even the railways. 
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It is a mistake to imagine that there is 
nothing of interest beyond the bridge along the 
river-front. There are decayed ruins of an old 
fort just beyond the Kashi station, adjoining the 
western end of the bridge. A second pumping 
station forms part of the water-works of the 
city and there is the Vamasangam forming the 
orthodox Northern limit to Varanasi and beyond, 
there are temples dotting all over. One of the 
most interesting excursions in Benares is to get 
beyond the railway bridge and wander about 
the banks thickly studded with temples in all sorts 
of picturesque corners. 



Temples and oxheu places of inie&est. 


K Calcutta has been called the City of 
Palaces and Lucknow the City of Gardens, 
Benares may well be styled the City of Temples. 
Through centuries of her history she has receiv- 
>ed attention from the entire Hindu world, one 
province in India anxious to vie with another 
in offering its owm contribution to beautify the 
place. Bengal and Maharastra, Punjab and 
Madras, even distant Nepal and Assam have 
joined hands in the rearing of temples in the 
sacred city. Besides the well-knovTi ones where 
public worship is offered on a large scale there 
«,re a large number of private shrines. In fact, 
it is the ambition of every Hindu well-en¬ 
dowed with worldly goods to build a shrine of 
some kind or other within the holy limits and 
endow it, as best as he may, with facilities for 
perpetual service and worship. Eeference has 
been made, when describing the river-front, to some 
of the temples which line the river. A few of 
the more prominent of the remaining ones in 
the city will be mentioned here and this chapter 
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will also include a brief description of some of 
the other objects of interest. 

The shrine of Vishweshwar and its neigh¬ 
bourhood represent the most important of the 
places of worship for the Hindus. Benares, from 
time immemorial has been the city of Vishwanath 
and the traditions of long centuries have gone 
to enhance its sanctity. There is always a dense 
crowd of worshippers at the temple and on special 
occasions it] is difficult to find even jostling 
accommodation inside its courtyard. We owe 
the present structure to Maharani Ahalyabai of 
Indore. There is some fine carving in the temple 
and the roof is gold-plated by the generosity 
of Maharaja Eanjit Singh of the Punjab. Near 
by is the Gyan Bapi or the well of knowledge, 
■a draught of whose sacred waters is believed by 
the orthodox Hindu to produce the highest 
spiritual illumination. The temple of Annapurna 
or the Indian Ceres ever ready to pour her 
wealth of plenty to the devout worshipper 
is also there. 

In strange incongruity with these Hindu 
structures, there is a big mosque in the adjoin¬ 
ing courtyard just behind the Carmichael Public 
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Library situated on the high road leading to* 
Chowk. History and even the present appear¬ 
ance of the mosque can however explain the 
strange proximity. Aurangazebe, whose wrath 
dscended with special violence on the unfortunate 
city of Benares, the centre and crown of 
Hinduism, destroyed the original temple to 
Vishwanath situated on this spot and built 
the mosque retaining even the original walls 
and only surmounding the structure with the 
Saracenic domes and minarets associated with 
Islam. A glance at the walls will show that they 
belonged to a Hindu temple at one time. They 
indicate a structure of considerable beauty and 
magnitude. 

The number of temples in Benares is legion 
and reference can be made only to a handful 
of them here. In the far south, on the way to 
the Benares Hindu University there is a temple 
to Durga whose worship is quite popular in 
Benares and in northern India if not so universal 
as in Bengal. There is a fine tank with well- 
dressed banks on its side and there is also 
the tomb of Swami Bhaskaranand in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. To the north of the city, beyond 
Vishwanath, there are a number of shrines 
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like Kala Bhairav, Bindu Madhav and so on. 
Xn the west, temples crowd round the regions of 
Lakshmi Kund and Surya Kund. There is not 
a road in Benares driving along which the 
visitor may not come across a gold-tipped turret 
surmounting a temple with exquisite carved facinga 
in , stone. Every big mansion situated on its 
own grounds is sure to have a temple 
within the compound from which the bronze bells 
will peal forth morning and evening inviting 
attention to the service and worship carried on 
inside. 

Benares is such a rambling city, that it is 
rather difficult to take the visitor along well defined 
routes to do the sights of city. But there is one 
great highway parallel to the river traversing the 
entire length of the city along which he may 
wander with profit surveying the crowded scenes 
on either side. From the Assi which is only a 
nala during the greater part of the year, it 
proceeds through the most crowded parts of the city 
to Eajhat in the extreme north, at one time probably 
the fortified gateway leading to the place. The 
populousness increases towards the centre, as the 
visitor comes from either side and he who has 
wandered along this road has seen the teeming 
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population of Benares. One of the few spacious 
•erosaings in the city is near Dasashwatnedh from 
which spot, for another nearly two miles towards 
the north, increases the bustle of the city’s life. 

As in many other cities in northern India 
the spacious opening in Chauk, in front of the 
police-station which looks like a little castle, 
is the centre of the city’s commercial life, espe¬ 
cially in the evenings. Lanes radiate from the 
neighbourhood with shops which have stored 
in them all the wealth of Benares in its famous 
silk fabrics, some of them of exquisite texture, 
ornamented with fascinating designs of gold 
thread. In spite of all the advance of the indus¬ 
trial world in silk-weaving and in gold embroidery 
in recent decades, Benares manufactures in 
the line hold their own even to day in the 
markets of India and abroad. Near by is also 
the brass bazar honoured by association with 
the name of Harishchandra, in whose labyrin¬ 
thine mazes the visitors can pick up some of the 
best brass work of India, quaint in design and full 
of the most patient and detailed ornamentation. 

Another crossing, and we come to a parting 
of ways, the one to the right leading to Bajghat 
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and the Kashi station in the North and the 
opposite one proceeding towards the Benares 
Cantonment through Kabir Chaura, -a suburb 
associated with the memory of the well-known 
Indian saint of the name. On the former road 
are the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, reference to 
whose useful activities has been made elsewhere, 
the Kotwah and the grain markets of the city. 
There is also the town-hall built in oommemmora- 
tion of the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to. 
Benares in 1870, and opened by his late Majesty 
King Edward YII on the occasion of his visit 
to India as Prince of Wales in 1876. The hall is 
the usual place of meetings for the city. Beyond is 
the Kashi Bailway station which marks more 
or less the northern end of the city’s bounds. 

Taking the road in the contrary direction, we 
pass through the historic suburb of Kabir Chaura 
associated with that wonderful mystic-prophet of 
the fifteenth century whose fervent outpourings of 
spiritual ecstasy continue to exercise a profound 
influence on the masses of India even to-day. 
It has been said by Miss Evelyn Underhill in her 
introduction to Eabindranath Tagore’s One Hun¬ 
dred t'oems of Kabir: “Kabir belongs to that 
small group of supreme mystios—^amongst whom 
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St. Augustine, Euysbroeck and the sufi poet 
Jalaluddin Bumi are perhaps the chief—who have 
achieved that which we might call the synthetic 
vision of God”. It was from this neighbourhood 
that he sent forth those popular songs in Hindi 
full of benignant charity nnd the sweetness of true 
religion which have become a prized inheritance 
of the people. In spite of living at a centre where 
the rites and ceremonies of religion are often apt 
to obscre the essence of faith, Eabir kept his 
vision of the eternal verities of life undimmed and 
communicated his spirit to all those around him 
in an atmosphere of what Matthew Arnold has 
called “bounding emotion”. A small Kabir Das ka 
Mandir in an unpretentious little lane comme¬ 
morates the saint’s association with this suburb 
while there is another memorial to him on the 
Grand Trunk Eoad to Allahabad outside the city. 
It is known as Kabir Das ka Baithuk and 
tradition has it that Eabir Das as a babe was 
found here. 

Another spot of considerable historical impor¬ 
tance in this part of the city is an old garden 
house now transformed into the headquarters of 
the Eadhaswamis of the place. It is Madhav 
Das’ Garden situated on the main road where 
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Warren Hastings camped on the occasion of his 
visit to Benares. During the few days he stayed in 
Benares, his fortunes were undergoing serious 
fluctuations. On one occasion, the citizens of 
Benares and the forces of the Eaja made common 
-cause and inflicted severe injuries on Warren 
Hastings’ soldiers and there is a story current 
that the illustrious governor-general had to keep 
himself in hiding for a while in a well inside the 
compound. Some of the British army killed in 
engagments here on the occasion are interred in 
the cemetery in Chaitganj adjoining the police 
station. 

The situation was made so uncomfortable 
to Warren Hastings that he had to flee to 
Chunar, pending the arrival of reinforcements to 
strengthen his hands. There is a Hindi ballad 
describing his flight: 

Hathi par howdah, ghoda par jeen 

Jaldi chale gai Warren Hasteen. 

There is also an interesting variation of the 
couplet which tells us that he fled in such con¬ 
fusion that he put the howdah on the horse and 
the saddle on the elephant! 

A vast pilgrim-centre like Benares, with a 



permanent population of nearly two hundred thou¬ 
sand, and a further floating population always 
coming and going out of the city, is badly in need 
of hospital accommodation. Two well-equipped 
hospitals, The King Edward and the Ishwari 
Memorial, the latter for women, situated along 
the same road supply the need. King Edward 
Hospital, formerly known as the Prince of Wales 
hospital commemorates the visit of King Edward 
as Prince of Wales, but the history of the medical 
foundation goes to an earlier period. The nucleus 
of the institution was formed so early as in the 
times of Jonathan Duncan who was political 
resident of the place in the time of Maharajah 
Udit Narayan of Benares and was responsible 
for many beneficent activities. Beginning with a 
grant of land by the Maharajah in 1787, the 
foundation has enjoyed benefactions of various 
kinds from time to time. The Ishwari Memorial 
Hospital which is now presided over by a disting¬ 
uished Hindu lady doctor trained abroad, was 
erected in 1890, by His Highness the present 
Maharajah of Benares in memory of his prede¬ 
cessor Maharajah Ishwari Prasad Narain Singh. 
The hospital is under the management of tne- 
Dufierin Fund and fulfils a great want in the 
city. Besides the hospitals for troops in the 
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cantonment there are only two other hospitals, the 
Bhelupura hospital built by the generosity of the 
late Maharaja Sir Viziaram Glajapathi K. C. 8. 1. 
and the Lakshmi Narayan Hospital at Dasaswa- 
medh, built by a Marwari merchant as a memorial 
to his son. The Benares Hindu University has 
just completed a hospital at the southern end 
which, it is hoped, will develop in course of time 
into a fine institution for medical relief as also 
for medical education. 

We reach Benares cantonment passing the 
headquarters of the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, 
a well-known religious organisation of Orthodox 
Hindus which enjoys the patronage of many of 
the ruling princes of India and has some useful 
work of religious propagation to its credit. The 
Queen’s College described in the chapter on Edu¬ 
cation in Benares is also in the same neighbour¬ 
hood. The cantonment, located on the high 
ground of Sigra, is of the usual regulation type 
with barracks and parrade-grounds and does not 
call for any special remarks. All the public 
oflBoes and official residences are on this side and 
enjoy fine situations, though handicapped by 
want of sufficient proximity to the major part 
of the city. 

4 
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There are however two buildings worthy of 
more than passing notice, both of them now in 
the possession of H. H. the Maharajah of Benares. 
One is the ii int House which has ceased to be a. 
mint for a long time, but is associated with 
memories of James Prinsep, the well-known 
numismatist. James Prinsep, to whom we ow'e 
great reforms in connection with the coinage as 
well as the measures and weights of India was 
Assay Master at this Mint from 1820 to 1830 be¬ 
fore he was promoted to his higher sphere of duties 
in connection with His Majesty’s Mint at Calcutta. 
The building also played a useful part at the 
time of the great Indian Mutiny by affording 
shelter to the European residents of the city and 
the cantonment who were expecting every hour 
an extension of the outbreak to this populous 
centre from Cawnpore and Lucknow. In recent 
years it has also been a successful v;ar-hospital 
of considerable activity. 

Near by is the Nandesar House of His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Benares, which serves as a 
guest-house for exalted visitors to the city who al¬ 
ways enjoy the lavish hospitality of His Highness. 
It is at the same time a house of historic memories 
connected as it is with a famous episode of Anglo* 
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Indian history which oocured at the time of tho 
rebellion of Wasiir Ali, the ex-king of Oudh who was 
deposed in 1798 and kept in Benares for sometime 
as a political pensioner. In view of the intrigues 
which he was fomenting in Benares, it was decided 
by Lord Mornington who arrived as the governor- 
general of India in May 1798, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the “Judge and First Magistrate” of Benares, 
Samuel Davis, to remove him to Calcutta. Wazir 
Ali who was maturing his designs for revolt did 
not wish to lose time. He revolted on the 14th 
January 1793—one of his first attacks being on 
Nandesar House which at that time was the offic 
oial residence of the “Judge and First Magistrate.” 
Mrs. and Mr. Davis had just returned from a 
morning ride when Wazir Ali surrounded the 
house with two hundred followers and began at¬ 
tempting to get at the upper floor where they had 
taken refuge. Standing near a trap door at the 
head of the staircase, Mr. Davis however defended 
himself heroically against the crowd with a long 
spear which ho snatched from the hands of one of 
his servants. He killed some of the rebels who in 
spite of attempts lasting for nearly an hour could 
not after all dislodge him from his position of van¬ 
tage and had to withdraw. A detailed account 
of this exhibition of heroism on the part of Mr. 
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Davis may be read in the first chapter of Gol. 
Laurie’s Sketches of Some Distintjuished Anglo- 
Indians under the somewhat grandiloquent title of 
the “Domestic Thermopylae of Benares*’. 

Before completing this list of places of interest 
in Benares, reference should be made to the Eam- 
nagar fort and palace, the residence of His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Benares, though they are on 
the other side of the river and are outside the 
limits of the city. It may be mentioned that 
Bamnagar was not the original seat of the Eajas 
of Benares, Eaja Balwant Singh having founded it 
so recently as in 1750 forsaking Gangapur. The 
massive walls of the fort and the palace rise al¬ 
most from the water’s edge allowing only one 
entrance and flight of steps through which access 
can be gained by special permission. There is 
a reception hall and an armoury inside the fort 
and there are numerous treasures inside the palace 
like exquisite carved ivory-work, paintings and 
illuminated manuscripts which last include a 
wonderful copy of the Ramayan of Tulsi Das. 
There are three temples near the fort walls, one to 
the great sage Veda Vyas and two others to 
Mahadev and Ganga respectively, while there is 
also a more imposing one about a mile from the- 
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palace known as the Sumeru temple adjoining 
a fine tank. Near about is also the Earn Bhag,- 
one of the garden-houses of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares used for receptions and 
entertainments which are a prominent feature of 
the social activities of His Highness. 

It is necessary to pay a tribute of praise here 
to the present enlightened and generous ruler of 
the Benares state, His Highness the Maharaja 
Sir Prabhu Narain Singh, G. C. S. I., to whom 
Benares owes many a benefaction and whose help¬ 
ing hand has always been the inspiration of 
every good cause in the ancient city. Installed on 
the gadi in the year 1890, His Highness has 
laboured hard for the advancement of the state 
for the last more than three decades and has suc¬ 
ceeded in introducing many a beneficent reform 
tending to the happiness and advancement of his 
subjects. A Sanskrit scholar and a devout fol¬ 
lower of the ancient Hindu faith. His Highness 
has endeared himself to the entire Hindu world. 
The city of Benares is outside his territories, but 
he is still looked upon with reverence by the people 
as the Kashi Naresh, the representative of an 
illustrious line of kings who have been the guard¬ 
ians of this ecclesiastical capital of Hindu India. 



His Highness has been one of the most generous 
patrons of the Benares Hindu University and it 
would be no exaggeration to say that it grows 
tinder his fostering shelter and care. 



V. 

Education in Benakes 

Some cynic has called Benares the city of the 
dead and the dying, but a close examination of 
the activities of Benares to-day will show how 
unjust the accusation is, in spite of the fact that 
the ancient memories of Benares continue to over¬ 
shadow all its aspects of modern life. It is the 
headquarters of a Division being the seat of a 
Commissioner; it has a population of nearly two 
hundred thousand inhabitants and is the second 
city in the Provinces being much larger than even 
Allahabad, the capital itself; it has a municipal 
administration with an annual revenue of about 
fifteen lakhs of rupees; it continues to he an 
active centre of silk and brass manufacture; it has 
all the usual offices associated with the head¬ 
quarters of a district; and tw'o great railw’ay 
systems converge there, the Oudh and Echilkand 
opening up the northern and north western parts 
of the Provinces and the Bengal and North 
Western connecting it with the rich tracts of the 
north-east and the east, the main line of the 
East. Indian Railway itself passing in its close 
neighbourhood. 
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But it is as an educational centre that Benares 
distinguishes itself moat in the life of the province 
to-day. Thanks to ancient tradition, the city has 
always been the symbol of the highest education 
and culture and even at the present time it is the 
head and source of the most priceless Samskrit 
scholarship in India. The greatest orthodox 
expounders of many of the branches of Samskrit 
learning are there, living their lives of plain living 
and high thinking and consecrating every moment 
of their time to the acquisition of profound 
scholarship. Vyakarana or grammar has probably 
the largest and most noteworthy following among 
the pandits of Benares but the other branches 
of Samskrit learning and philosophy are not 
represented with less distinction. The scholar is 
there toiling away at his subject for years, hardly 
looking for any worldly rewards and unmindful 
of the activities of the modern life around him in 
the spirit of Browning’s grammarian ; 

“Grant, I have mastered learnings crabbed text. 
Still, there’s the comment. 

Let me know all! Prate not of most or least, 
Painful or easy: 

Even to the crumbs I’d fain eat up the feast, 

Ay, nor feel queasy! ” 
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The receptive student is also there, coming from 
the most distant corners of India, anxious to 
obtain the imprimatur of Benares for his know* 
ledge of Samskrit. Roma locula causa /inita, when 
Eome spoke all questions were finally settled, and 
in the world of indigenous Samkrit and Hindu 
scholarship even to-day in India, Benares com¬ 
mands the same authority as Eome did in the 
Middle Ages of Europe. 

There is a very interesting description of this 
aspect of the city’s life in Sister Nivedita’s Footfalls 
of Indian History. “But Benares is not only an 
Indian Canterbury” she writes, “it is also an Oxford. 
Under the shadow of its temples and monasteries 
cluster the schools and dwellings of the Pandits, 
or learned Sanskritists, and from all parts of 
India the poor students flock there to study the 
classics and ancient rituals of Hinduism. The 
fame of Nuddea is in her Sanskrit logic, but that 
■of Benares in her philosophy and Brahmin lore. 
Thus she remains ever the central authority on 
questions of worship and of the faith, and her 
influence is carried to all ends of India by every 
wandering scholar returning to his own province. 
It is a mediaeval type of culture, of course, 
carried out in the mediaeval way. It takes a 
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man twelve years here to exhaust a single book^ 
while under the modern comparative method, we 
are compelled to skim the surfaces of a score or 
more in a single year. It follows that we have 
here a study of the contents rather than the 
relations of a given work; significance, rather 
than co-ordination. But for this very reason the 
Benares-trained scholar is of his own kind, secure in 
his type, as fearless in his utterance of that which 
he knows as those other mediaevalists in a modern 
world, John Bunyan and William Blake. # * 

Benares then is an informal University, And 
like other Universities of the .Middle Ages, it has 
always supported its scholars and students by a 
vast network of insoitutions of mutual aid. It is 
no disgrace there for a boy to beg his bread, 
when love of learning has brought him a tliousand 
miles on foot. Nor was it in mediaeval Leipzig,, 
or Heidelberg, or Oxford. ’I hcse are the scholars 
for whom our schools and colleges were founded. 
The wives of the burgers expected to contribute 
to the maintenance of such. And it is in Benares 
only food that is wanted. In the dark hours of 
one winter morning, as I made my way through 
the Bengali Tola to the bathing ghats, I could 
hear in the distance the sound of Sanskrit 
chanting. And soon I came up to a student who 
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had slept all night on a stone verandah of some 
well-to-do house, screened from the bitterest pinch 
of cold by carefully drawn walls of common sack¬ 
ing, and now had risen before five to read by the 
light of a hurricane lamp and commit to memory 
his task for the day. Further on another studied 
with no such luxuries as canvas walls and 
paraflSn lamp. He had slept all night under hia 
single blanket on the open stone, and the tiny 
Indian baui was the light by which he was read¬ 
ing now'”. One has only to wander along the 
small lanes of the city portion near the river to 
witness such remarkable and inspiring scenes of 
devotion to learning even to-day. 

It is fitting that in any euinncration of the 
educational institutions of Benares, those devoted 
to Samskrit learning should be uieJitioncd first, 
though in point of magnitude and importance, 
the Benares Hindu University occupies b}' far the 
leading place. Among the regular Samskrit. 
colleges, the Government Samslcrit College located 
in the Queen’s College buildings with its sepa¬ 
rate Sanskrit library, the Bharati Bhawan, is 
probably the most well-known. Associated with 
the names of a large number of distinguished 
orientalists like Ballantyne, Griffith and others^ 
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this institution founded so early as in the year 
1791, has played no mean part in the presence 
renaissance of Samskrit learning in India. Even to¬ 
day its examinations command considerable 
prestige all over the land and in distant provinces, 
many a Pandit flourishes his certificate of the 
Government Samskrit College in Benares as his 
highest academic distinction. 

The extensive Oriental department of the 
Benares Hindu University is fast becoming 
another great centre of Samskrit learning in the 
ancient city. Besides the usual departments of 
Samskrit learning taught up to the highest stages, 
the University has provision for an Ayurvedic 
department in theory and practice, and a college 
of Theology specialising in the Pharma Santra of 
the Hindus. A recent addition to the Oriental 
Department is the opening of a college of divinity 
at which it is proposed to train efficient preachers 
of the Hindu faith. 

It would be no easy task to enumerate the 
numerous patasafas in the city maintained by the 
private liberality of the ruling aristocracy of the 
Indian states, or of the merchant princes of the 
land. It is the ambition of every Pandit to 
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‘^athor a few pupils round him and an unusually 
large number of students arc thus attached to 
some scholar or other. Though unprovided on 
any lavish scale with worldly resources them¬ 
selves, the Pandits will not hesitate to offer shelter 
and even food sometimes to the enthusiastic seekers 
after knowledge who come attracted hy their 
reputation for scholarship. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that some of the noblest 
ideals of ancient Hindu education are still kept 
np in some measure among the people of this city.. 

Eeserving to a separate chapter, a treat¬ 
ment of the Benares Hindu Universifiy which seeks, 
to revive the best glories of ancient Indian culture 
and combine them with the spirit of all that is 
best in western culture and civilisation and 
aspires so successfully to form a great centre of 
national education in the land, we may glance at 
the High Schools and Colleges in the city. The 
Queen’s College is a Government Intermediate 
College, with a High School department attached 
to it, the recent educational reforms in the United 
Provinces being responsible for its reduction to 
that grade, after its having played a very dislin- 
guished and honoured part in the advance¬ 
ment of higher education in northern India. Ita 
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Oothio building is one of the glories of the city 
of Benares, however incongruous its style of 
architecture may be with the Hindu surroundings 
of the building. It is considered the finest Gothic 
building in Asia and has been aptly described as 
appearing like a perfect dewdrop settled down 
from the heavens. No visitor to Benares should 
miss seeing the stately building, with its fine 
stained-glass windows, the ornamental fountain 
in front and the towers strangely reminiscent of 
some of the great cathedrals of Italy built in the 
Middle Ages. The present buildings of the Queen’s 
College were erected by Major Kittoe in the 
years before the Mutiny having been completed 
in 1852. Curiously enough, the magnificent pile 
of buildings cost only about two lakhs of rupees, 
a sum which indicates the comparative cheapness 
of labour and material at the time. 

The Udai Pratap College and the Hewett 
Khsatriya High School founded by the liberality of 
the late Maharajah of Bhinga for the special 
benefit of Kshatriya students is another institu¬ 
tion teaching up to the Intermediate standard. 
The Theosophical Society also runs a residential 
Intermediate College for girls with a school depart¬ 
ment attached to it and draws girls from various 
parts of the country though not in large number. 
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There are, besides, a very large number of 
High Schools manking Benares an extremely 
popular educational centre, not only among 
the south eastern districts of the provinces, 
but also in other parts. There is the Central 
Hindu Collegiate School of the Benares Hindu 
University in the old Central Hindu College 
buildings which form one of the most attractive 
habitations of any High School in India. I'he 
Theosophical High School is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, inside the beautiful compound of the 
Theosophical Society’s Indian headquarters with 
numerous older kindred institutions. The Jayana- 
rayan High School, founded by the liberality of 
Maharaja Jayanarayan Ghoshal early in the 
nineteenth century and managed by the Free 
Church Mission of Scotland is another well- 
known institution almost in the same part of the 
city. The Bengali-Tola High School and the 
Anglo-Bengali High School which latter is now 
building a fine school house for itself opposite 
the Benares Water-Works, are two other High 
Schools which the city owes to the useful efforts 
of the enterprising Bengalj Community which has 
a hospitable home in many north Indian cities, 

particularly in Benares. 

One of the most distinguished citizens in the 
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recent history of Benares was Bharatendu 
Harischandra, the well-known Hindi writer and 
dramatist and the flourishing Harischandra High 
School in the city is a standing monument, not 
only to his literary eminence, but also to his 
private liberality, as it was founded with the help 
of his generous legacy for the purposs. The Arya 
Samajists whose activities in recent years have 
not been less prominently marked in the United 
Provinces than in the Punjab, are responsible 
for the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic High School 
recently added to the city. The Sanatana Dharma 
High School is yet another institution of the same 
grade organised, as will be evident from the name, 
by the Sanatanists of the city who are anxious 
to bring up the boys in an orthodox Hindu 
atmosphere though engaged in the acquiring of 
western education. 

Being the centre of Hindu orthodoxy, 
Benares has naturally attracted Christian 
Mission effort ever since it passed into the sover¬ 
eignty of the British. The London Mission 
High School situated in the Cantonment is only 
one of the numerous Educational institutions 
maintained by Christian Missions in Benares. The 
Wesley and the American missions have active 
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C8ntre3 in fch .0 city Sind ars rBsponsible for many 
schools, some of them for girls. The former has 
an Industrial School under its auspices specially 
meant for Christian orphans. Reference may also* 
be made to the Government Weaving School 
near the Queen’s College devoted to training in 
the weaving of silk and other fabrics. 

Side by side with the numerous institutions 
which are all ‘recognized,’ by the Government, 
one of the important centres of the National 
Educational system, started in connection with 
the recent non-co-operation movement in India 
is situated in Benares. The Gandhi Vidyapit, 
at Sigra, on the way to the Cantonment 
Station owes its foundation to the magnifi-. 
cent generosity of a philanthropic citizen of 
Benares and is maintained by his Educational 
Trust of an endowment of ten lakhs of rupees. 
Though started in a spirit of militant opposition 1 
to the “Government recognised” educational insti¬ 
tutions of the land, even to the Benares Hindu 
University, it is now pursuing its even tenor 
of work under the watchful care and guidance of 
a well-known Hindu writer and scholar of Benares. 
It is an experiment which will undoubtely be 
watched with interest especially by all those 
engaged in the work of Indian education. 

6 
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Though intended mainly for a description 
of the educational institutions of the city, this 
chapter may fittingly include a mention of 
two literary and cultural institutions which count 
for something in its intellectual life. One of 
them is the well-known Nagari Pracharini Sabha 
situated in the red-brick building of its own op¬ 
posite the city Kotwali. Founded with the avowed 
object of advancing the cause of Hindi language 
and literature, it has made itself felt during its 
brief existence in many directions. It has carried 
on a vigorous propaganda for the right recogni¬ 
tion of Hindi and the Nagari script in the education 
of the country and also in its official life. A valu¬ 
able Hindi lexicon in many volumes, a glossary 
of scientific terms in Hindi and numerous pub¬ 
lications in Hindi verse and prose stand to its 
credit and promise to make its foundation a land¬ 
mark in the history of the progress of Hindi 
language and literature. Benares may rightly be 
regarded as the centre, not only of Samskrit but of 
Hindi culture in India and the Nagari Praoh- 
arini Sabha can claim to have given a real 
impetus to the progress of the language in recent 
years. 

The Carmichael Public Library and Free 
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Beading Boom situated on the High Boad 
leading to Chowk is an institution of more than 
fifty years’ standing founded so early as in 1872. 
R is a popular resort in the mornings and even¬ 
ings for a large number of visitors, anxious to read 
the numerous magazines and newspapers in the 
free reading room or the books in the library. 
which number nearly fifteen thousand. If con- . 
siderable headway has still to be made in many 
directions, it will be seen at the same time, 
that the city is well provided for in the matter 
of educational institutions culminating in the 
great national effort of the Hindus, the Benares 
Hindu University which will be described in the 
next chapter. 
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The Bemabes Hindu Univbhsitt 

“Ik is the greatest thing Indians have done 
in Uiis century,” said Col. Wedgwood M. P. refer¬ 
ring to the Benares Hindu University, and that 
will certainly be the impression of all those who- 
have the privilege of visiting the institution which 
has grown as almost another city by itself to the 
extreme south of Benares. Situated somewhat 
opposite Bamnagar, the capital of the rulers of 
Benares who are still looked upon with consider¬ 
able veneration by the Hindu community in India, 
and within hailing distance of the asram scantified 
by the illustrious memory of the ancient sage,, 
Vyasa, the lofty buildings of the University raise 
their heads to the sky inviting all seekers of truth 
to its hospitable halls of learning. No pilgrimage 
to modern Benares would be complete without 
a visit to the University stretching over an area 
of two square miles, almost along the banks of the- 
Ganges and teeming with hundreds of young 
men drawn from all over India engaged in their 
studious pursuits under the fostering care of a- 
large stafi of teachers. Its buildings have added. 
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a new attraction to the eights of BenafeSi 
they do not form part of the vast group of stroc- 
tares crowning the orescent-shaped bend of the 
river. 

There is no need to give an account here of 
the rise and growth of this remarkable institution; 
of the selfless and patriotic eflorts of the great 
Hindu leader, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
to whom it may be said without any exaggeration, 
the country owes this great Temple to Truth 
worthy of the ancient glories of Benares; of the 
services towards its upbuilding by the late Sir 
Sundarlal and the present Maharajadhiraj of 
Darbhanga; of the valuable work of Mrs. Annie 
Besant whose Central Hindu College furnished 
the solid foundations on which the University has 
been upreared; and of the generous and unstinted 
support of prince and peasant in the country 
who have helped in the materialisation of thi^ 
scheme of intellectual and national advancement 
for the Hindus. 

The campus of the Benares Hindu Univer;* 
sity is one of the largest of University campi^f 
in the world and extends m ijhe foi^m pf a 
semioirde of two iA ^ 
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'Ganges, with another two square miles between the 
University and the river about to be taken on 
perpetual lease from the government of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Benares. One is struck 
with amazement at the massive buildings which 
have sprung upon grounds which only a few 
years ago, consisted entirely of cultivated fields. 
It is difficult to believe that the foundation 
stone of the university was laid so recently as 
in 1916 by His Excellency Lord Hardinge and 
the actual building operations commenced only 
one year later and still the University a as able 
to move into the new buildings in July 1921. A 
University colony of this type must necessarily 
be the growth of decades before it can be complete 
in all its details, but the amount of progress 
achieved in the building of this new city and in 
providing it with all the necessary amenities of 
civilised life within such a short period is a record 
in the history of University development, not only 
in India, but also in the whole world. 

A brief description of the plan of lay-out 
of this University area will enable a better 
comprehension of the scheme of buildings. The 
Colleges are all situated on the diameter of the 
•semi-circle; the boarding houses of the University 
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are in a row just behind them, numerous play¬ 
grounds separating them from the colleges; and 
on the circumference, there are the residence^ 
of the members of the staff. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the building plans of the University 
have not been completed and among the structures 
yet to be built, when sufficient financial support 
is forthcoming for the purpose, will be the Senate 
House, The Library, The Museum and various 
other Laboratories and Colleges. 

As the visitor enters the University grounds 
from the city, there is the Women’s hostel of the 
University which has just been completed from a 
generous endowment provided for the purpose by 
the Khattau brothers of Bombay. There are al¬ 
ready a few girl students in the University, but it 
is hoped the number will increase considerably 
with the new facilities w’hich are being provided 
for their education. Besides building a separate 
hostel for women and providing teaching arrange¬ 
ments there for the present in some subjects up to 
certain standards, the authorities of the University 
are introducing such alternative subjects in the 
curricula specially suitable for women students, aS 
Domestic Science, Music and Painting. A 
Diploma of Women’s Education is also in contemn 
plation. ‘ 
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The o&er building in the neighbourhood now 
teaching completion is the University hospital 
which is to provide medical treatment to the large 
colony of students and staff of the University 
living on the grounds. Eeference has been made, 
in another chapter, to the Ayurvedic department 
of the University and one wing of the new hospital 
is proposed to be devoted to the branch, while the 
other will be devoted to the allopathic system. It 
will be interesting to watch the experiment of the 
two systems working in such close union. Al¬ 
most opposite is the Ayurvedic garden just begin¬ 
ning to be made and then we come to the Vice- 
Chancellor’s lodge and a number of residences of 
members of the staff clustering round it. A few 
yards more and we come to a crossing of the roads 
which is a convenient spot for appreciating the 
extent and nature buildings of the University 
which have cost till now a sum of about forty 
lakhs of rupees for their construction. 

In front, there spreads a long vista of rooms 
accommodating a thousand students in three blocks 
of hostels. The first one is shared by the students 
of the Central Hindu College as well as the Colleges 
of Oriental Learning and Theology and providiM 
accommodation, besides, for the classes of the lattor. 




The Benares Hindu University. 
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The department of music is also there, so also 
residential accommodation for members of the Uni¬ 
versity staff in charge of the inmates. This pile 
accommodates four hundred students, and though 
not so comfortable as the other two, goes a loi^ 
way to help in the relief of congestion in the hostels. 

The next two hostels, each with a magnificent 
-sweep of about a furlong in length, are of the 
same type, the first accommodating three hundred 
students of the Central Hindu College and the 
second, an equal number belonging to the college 
of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. The 
hostels are divided into six blocks each, with a 
resident member of the staff acting as Assistant 
Warden for each block and living on the top floor 
in the intimate touch with the students. All the 
amenities of hostel-life are there: the necessary 
kitchens, dining and store-rooms; common-rooms 
for meetings; reading and indoor recreation 
rooms; a dispensary and medical offices—and all 
that is calculated to enrich residential life in a 
University. 

The Benares Hindu University has always 
been intended to be a unitary and residential 
University and it is only want of funds that has 
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pifevented provision of hostel accommodation for all 
students of the University who number nearly twO' 
thousand, excluding those in the school department 
in the city. Besides the thousand students living 
in the three hostels, there are about two hundred 
who have found accommodation in smaller residen¬ 
tial quarters on the University grounds and in 
private houses in the neighbouring villages. The 
centre of all social life in the University is in the 
hostels and among the numerous advantages the 
alumni of the University enjoy this piivilege of 
living in such an atmosphere is not the least. 
■Great stress is rightly laid on the development 
of social and corporate life among the inmates, 
thus supplementing the work of the class-room. 

The road leading to the right from this level- 
orossing, brings the visitors to the residences of 
the professors of the University of whom a large 
number live on the grounds and for whom more 
•accommodation has yet to be provided. Starting 
with some of the comparatively sratdler residences, 
the roads pass on to the bigger ones, situated a- 
long a fine teak-wood glade each on its own 
spacious grounds. The University Post and Tele¬ 
graph offices are there too along the line and so 
also the University club and guest-house, th© 
centre of much social life. 
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Turning to the left, we pass the Botanical 
Garden of the University which has sprung up 
with remarkable rapidity and promises to become,, 
in the near future, one of the attractions of the 
grounds. Beaching the diameter of the semi-circle, 
we have the college buildings and the laboratories 
along the line and facing them, an amphitheatre 
built on the occasion of the visit of His Koyal 
Highness the present Prince of Wales, providmg 
accommodation for thousands of spectators now 
aviled of for matches and other ^functions at the 
University. There is first the Arts College, 
accommodating the departments of English, 
Samskrit, Philosoph}'’, Indian languages. Mathe¬ 
matics, Historj'^ and Economics besides the Uni¬ 
versity offices and the Library, as a separate 
building has not yet been constructed for the 
latter. This and the two neigihboxiring buildings, 
as also the other structures in the University, are 
aU in the Hindu style of architecture, surmounted 
with towers reminiscent of temples and faced 'witli 
ornamentation of well-known Hindu symbols. 
They are all constructed of Ohunar stone, brick 
and plaster, and constitute a remarkably fine set 
of buildings aspiring to fulfil Buskin’s ideal that 
public buildings should be “built to last and built 
to be lovely; as rich and full of pleasantness as 
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may be, within and withont”. One dt the attrac¬ 
tions of the Arts College is its fine central hall 
serving as the meeting place for the University, 
and for its public lectures pending the construction 
of a Senate House. 

The next two buildings house finely equipped 
laboratories and though originally meant only 
for Physics and Chemistry, they have had to 
accommodate several sister branches of science. 
Physics has extended its hospitality to Zoology 
and Botany, each of which has a separate wing for 
itself on the upper floor of the second building 
while the third includes besides Chemistry proper, 
the departments of Mining and Metallurgy, 
Geology and Applied Chemistry. Extensive halls 
for practical work accommodating a large number 
of students; special research rooms for advanced 
students and members of the staff; lecture 
theatres and sectional libraries—all combine to 
make the two laboratory buildings among the 
finest and most comprehensive in Indian 
Universities. 

Beyond, is ihe college of Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering which attracts student^ 
from all over India, from Burma and the FrontUff 
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Province, from Assam and distant Travanoore, 
Founded with the help of a generous contribution 
of five lakhs of rupees from H. H. the Maharajah 
of Patiala who has also granted an annual sum of 
Es. 24000 for the endowment of chairs in the 
college, the i nstitution has made great progress 
during its short existence and is winning a' 
reputation for itself in the educational world of 
India. Its workshops aim at giving an up to- 
date and comprehensive training on the practical 
side to the large number of students on its rolls 
while its Power-Station furnishes them with 
excellent facilities for training in electrical 
engineering besides lighting up the hostels and 
other buildings in the University. There is 
even a proposal to supply electricity from the 
Power-Station of the University to light up the 
city of Benares. 

Most of the collegiate institutions of the 
University have been mentioned. Keference 
however has yet to be made to the Law College 
inaugurated in the year 1923, by the late lament¬ 
ed Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee which is however 
housed for the present in the buildings of the 
Central Hindu College. There is also the Teachers*^ 
Training College which is in the city in the same 
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set of buildings as those of the Central Hindu 
■Collegiate School, where the students acquire 
practical training supplementing the instruction 
in theory they receive at the college. The 
continual expansion of the Benares Hindu Uni¬ 
versity has now received a temporary check, 
because of financial limitations, but it is hoped 
the required support will soon be forthcoming 
from the public and the government, to enable it 
to realise the very elaborate programme which it 
has placed before itself. 
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Sabanath 

There sprang peace 
And knowledge of a new time come for men 
In all wdio hoard, as spring the flowers and grass 
When water sparkles through a sandy plain. 

In these words Sir Edwin Arnold has 
described in his Ll<^ht of Asia, the first preaching 
of Lord iSuddha at Saranath or the deer-park, 
in the neighbourhood of Benares. No visitor to 
Benares should miss journeying to this memora¬ 
ble spot, about four miles to the north of the city, 
associated with the sacred history of the great 
founder of the Buddhist faith. The illustrious 
monarch Asoka, who did not a little for the pro¬ 
pagation of Buddhism all over the world, added a 
new interest to the place by building a huge stupa 
or mound, in memory of his Master’s habitation 
here. He also erected a column surmounted by 
the famous ‘lion-capital’ and inscribed one of his 
famous edicts on it. The Chinese travellers 
Fa Hian and Hieun Thsang visited this centre of 
Budhist life and civilisation in the course of their 
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wanderings in India. For centuries afterwards^ 
the settlement had apparently a chequered history, 
furnisMng facilities in time for the religious life 
of the Jains and the Hindus, till in the troubled 
times of Mohamedan invasion and warfare it waa 
destroyed and the famous Buddhist resort became 
a mere name submerged under heavy mounds of 
earth. Thanks to the efforts of a number of 
British excavators in the nineteenth century, 
Col. Mackenzie, Sir Alexander Cunningham and 
Major Eittoe and in more recent years, to the 
organised explorations of the Archaeological 
Department under the guidance of Sir John 
Marshall, the place has been opened up to the 
student of histoy and the sight-seer. 

As the sacred deer-park where Buddha lived 
during some of the most eventful years of his life, 
the place is well-known in Buddhist literature 
and many beautiful traditions cling to it. Boom 
may probably be found here for one of them, a 
Jatakatale from the Nigrodah Migah Jataka which 
commemorates an incident in his life which is 
said to have happened at Saranath: 

Hunting, each day the neighbouring Baja came 
To wilds of Seranath ; the promised deer 
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Was there to furnish fortih the royal game, 

And thus the monks avoided round the year 
Worse havoc in their wood, by bended bow 
And feathered arrow. But one cruel morn 
A luckless hind was marked out for the woe. 

The creature seemed to deepest pity born 
As, big with child, she looked with guileless eyes. 
And meekly bore her weigbt-when lo 1 there came 
Buddha before the king, with pitying sighs, 
Offering himself, instead, for the game : 

The awe-struck king fell speechless on his knees, 
No more did arrow reach these haunts of peace. 

It is enough to say that Saranath ranks with 
Buddha-Gaya, Kapilavastu and Kusinagara as 
one of the holiest places in India for the Buddhists. 

The ancient glories of Saranath have probably 
departed once for all and the ruins must be content 
to live on then- hallowed associations in the past, 
with the life of the great prophet whose faith is 
one of the most vital influences on humanity even 
to-day in the East. But it is interesting to note 
that an attempt is being made by the Mahabodhi 
Society to renovate it as a centre of Buddhist 
culture ftud religion and only the other day the 
foundation was laid by His Excellency Sir 
6 
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Harcourt Butler of a Buddhist vihara, around which 
it is also the ambition of the organisers to build a 
Buddhist University, which would revive some of 
the great traditions of such mediaeval centres of 
Buddhist learning as Nalanda, Yikramasila, 
Odantapuri and Jagaddala. If, in the fulness of 
time, this dream of the Buddhists of to-day is 
realised, even in some measure, the north of the 
city of Benares would balance admirably with 
the Benares Hindu University on the other side, 
each trying to conserve and foster the culture 
and civilisation of two great faiths of the world, 
Buddhism and Hinduism. 

Saranath is accessible from Benares either 
by road, or by rail along the Bengal North 
Western Itailway. As the visitor coming by road, 
‘(which is really more convenient than the railway, 
Saranath being so near) turns sharply into a 
beautiful bit of road near the ruins lined with a 
fine avenue of trees, one of the first objects which 
invites his attention is an octagonal tower built 
cn an old Buddhist stupa. It was built by Akbar 
in 1688 A. D. to commemorate the visit of his 
father Humayun to this place, and stands as 
a prominent landmark for miles around. This 
circumstance accounts for the fact that the 
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monument is sometimes called Humayun’s Tower of 
Victory and sometimes Akbar’s Tower of Victory. 
An inscription in Persian explains the occasion 
for its building. “As Humayun,” it runs, “King 
of the seven climes now residing in Paradise 
designed to come and sit here one day, thereby 
increasing the splendour of the sun, so Akbar, 
his son and humble servant, resolved to buUd on 
this spot a lofty tower reaching the blue sky. It 
was in the year 996 A. D. that this beautiful 
building was erected”. The tower and the 
pedestal make up a total height of eighty four 
feet. It has been conjectured that the pedestal 
is the base of a stupa described by Hiuen Tsang 
as being nearly four hundred feet in height and 
built on the spot where Buddha met his five 
comrades Kaundinya, Bhadraka, Asvajit, Basava 
and Mahanama. They had deserted him just 
on the eve of his great enlightenment, but met 
him here to listen to his new words of hope and 
enter the True Path. 

Before we pass on to an examination of 
the ruins and the excavated monasteries, scattered 
over the grounds, the whole scene dominated by 
the great Dhamek Stupa built by Asoka, we may 
inspect the valuable collection of objects gathered 
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for exhibition in the Museum. Almost the first 
thing which strikes us as we enter the Museum 
is the Lion-Capital which at one time adorned 
llie Asoka column at Saranath. Four fine lions 
surmount a belt of sculpture symbolising the 
coming of even animals, a horse, a lion, an ele¬ 
phant and a bull, to listen to the wheel of the 
Budhist Law as it is being turned. 'I he lion- 
capital is in Chuuar sand-stone but polished with 
remarkable finish, imparting the smoothness of 
marble to the sculpture. Its realistic vividness 
can be gathered from the circumstance that even 
the veins on the legs of the lions can be distingu¬ 
ished. Sir John Marshall has pronounced the high 
encomium that the lions are wonderfully vigorous 
and true to nature and are treated with that 
simplicity and reserve which is the keynote of 
all masterpieces of the plastic art. India has 
certainly produced no other sculpture equal to 
thorn. 


I'here are numerous other objects of interest 
in the Museum and the student of art or history 
has ample food for study and reflection. Images 
of Buddha in various forms and belonging to 
various centuries of the faith; panels of sculpture 
featuring -many episodes in the life of the 
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prophet; stone pillar-ornaments and railings in the 
characteristic Buddhist style similar to those ob¬ 
served in Sanchi; images of the Hindu period 
and a number of miscellaneous objects throwing 
a flood of light on ancient India are all there 
gathered with care from the ruins and perserv- 
ed for the edification of the visitor. 

The north wing is devoted to an exhibition of 
pottery and brick works discovered in the ruins 
from time to time. One is amazed at the large 
size of the earthenware pots which were appar¬ 
ently fashionable for domestic use at the time 
and the heavy bricks, some of them carrying 
considerable ornamentation on their sides, are 
interesting curiosities. Students of Samskirt 
literature who have read of clay seals accom¬ 
panying letters and documents will be glad to 
•ee some of them exhibited here. To stand in the 
middle of the chamber and muse looking at the 
objects is to let the imagination go back more than 
two thousand years and visualise the daily life of 
the ascetics who lived and prayed in the neigh* 
bourhood. 

As we proceed to examine the ruins, we 
have an open shed for sculpture to the ri^li. 
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Originally intended to house pieces of Buddhist 
sculpture found in the excavations, it now ac¬ 
commodates some specimens of Hindu and Jain 
images, found not at Saranath but elsewhere, the 
Buddhist sculptures having all been removed to 
the Museum. The more leisured can have an 
interesting afternoon examining the exhibits in 
the shed, each associated with some well-known 
episode or character in Hindu or Jain religion. 

The route of inspection of the ruins is 
marked out with great care by the Archaeological 
Department and is indicated by means of sign¬ 
posts and notices. Almost at the beginning of the 
circuit, we have the broad base of what was at 
one time a massive stupa said to date from Asoka’s 
time, but renovated by two Buddhist devotees, 
Sthirapala and Vasantapala early in the eleventh 
Century A. D. The Dharmarajika stupa was its 
original name. In 1794 A. D. Jagat Singh of 
Benares perpetrated an act of inexcusable vand¬ 
alism by demolishing it and carrying away the 
materials for house building purposes. By a 
strange irony, the stupa was called after him 
for a long time as if to perpetuate the infamy 
of his deed. It is only in recent months that 
the Arohseological Department has labelled it 
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with greater appropriateness and truth as the 
Dharmarajika Stupa. 

As we proceed, glancing at the smaller votive 
memorials scattered round about the stupa, we 
come to the remains of what is called the Main 
Shrine which at one time must have been the 
centre of all the worship in the colony, though 
the hundreds of monks who lived in the monas¬ 
teries must have pursued their silent meditation 
in their own cells. It has been conjectured that 
it was the temple referred to by Hiuen Tsang in 
his account of Saranath. Built probably so early 
as in Gupta times, the shrine seems to have 
received further attention in the later periods 
of Indian history. 

The next object of interest is the Asoka 
column, three fragments of which are lying on 
the ground near the Main Shrine, the remaining 
part, with a belt of inscription, being sheltered 
, by a recently built stone shed. It displays one 
of the famous edicts of Asoka which has been 
translated as follows: 

“Thus saith ‘the beloved of the Gods’, the 
Church is not to be divided. But whosoever, 
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monk (xt non, shall break np the Church, shall 
be made to don white garments and dwell in a 
place which is not a residence for the clergy. 
Thus must this edict be announced in the order of 
monks and in the order of the nuns”. 

“Thus saith His Majesty, one such edict 
hath been inscribed for you in the place of assem¬ 
bly that there should it remain. And even such 
another writing you must inscribe for the laity. 
The lay people too should attend each fast day 
in order to be inspired with faith in this edict. 
Also, in each fast day without fad, every officer 
should attend the fast day service te be inspired 
with faith in this edict and to make himself 
acquainted therewith”. 

“And as far as your district extends, ye 
must everywhere make known the edict according 
io the letter thereof.” 

Alas, schisms broke up in the Buddhist 
Church in spite of such wise warnings on the part 
of the great emperor. The Church itself is 
practically non-existent in the neighbourhood of 
the edict, but the beautiful memory of Asoka 
survives and the words seem to breathe a living 
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message at least to the members of the Buddhist 
faith even to-day. At one time, the column stood 
fifty feet in height proudly rearing its lion- 
•capital and offering a prominent landmark to 
all the country around. But owing to some 
unrecorded act of vandalism, only a stump of 
seventeen feet now stands in its place, the rest 
lying low in three pieces. The lion-capital itself 
did not escape injury in spite of its loveliness 
and marks of mutilation can be discovered on it 
even as it greets the visitor at the entrance of 
the museum. It is probably worth while visiting 
Saranath even merely to have had the satisfaction 
of having seen this Asokan column and its 
inscription. It is interesting to be told that this 
column was discovered and exposed only so 
recently as in 1904-1908. 

The remains of as many as seven monasteries 
have been identified on the grounds. Standing 
on different levels, having been built in different 
periods of Indian history, they all bear witness to 
the prevalence and wide influence, at one time, 
of the Buddhist Church at the centre of its origin. 
The most extensive and important is the one in 
the neighbourhood of the Main Shrine comprisii^; 
a large area in front, built by the Buddhist queen, 
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Knmaradevi of Kanauj in the eleventh centuryr 
There are two almost at the entrance of the ruinSr 
Three others are there also stretching almost along 
the reservoir beyond. One of them has a fine 
underground passage, unearthed recently, leading 
to a shrine which seems to have stood at the edge 
of the water. Another, probably built in the 
Gupta period is on a lower level and is in good 
preservation. The visitor may actually enter one 
of the cells, roofless now, and imagine what it 
must have been to have lived there. Some yards 
to the East there is another still, the pillars along 
a courtyard standing erect in their places. 
Near the courtyard, in front of the shrine, there is 
another small one which completes the number. 
No useful purpose will be served by entering into 
greater detail with regard to these monasteries. 
If the scattered bricks and dilapidated walls could 
only speak, what memories would the}’ not unfold 
of lonely vigil and pious aspiration, of eager search 
and triumphant faith! 

We have reserved to the end, a discription of 
the most outstanding monument at Saranath, the 
famous Dhamekh (Sanskrit Dharm-^kzhi, or the 
pondering of the Law) stupa built by Asoka to 
commemorate the Master’s association with the 
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place. It is nearly a hundred and fifty feet in 

height, including the portion underground, and 
the basement being nearly a hundred feet in 
diameter, its massiveness is awe-inspiring in its 
stupendity, forming a worthy memorial to one of 
the greatest characters in history. The lower 
belts of the stupa are decorated with fine panel- 
work in stone, though in places the ornament has 
disappeared and has had to be replaced by ugly 
solid blocks of granite stone by the Archaeological 
Department of the Government of India. The 
upper portion, revealing the internal brick and 
earth w'ork was cither left incomplete in execution, 
or suffered at the hands of the vandal activities 
of Jagat Singh and his minions who seem to have 
laid their irreverent hands on more than one 
monument at Saranath. 

Before taking leave of Saranath, the visitor 
will be inclined to pay a tribute of praise to the 
work of the Archisological Department of the 
Government of India whose labours during the 
last two decades have opened up priceless treasures 
buried under the earth and enabled the student of 
history to reconstruct, in some measure, the life of 
this ancient centre of Buddhist faith and civili¬ 
sation. The work is however still incomplete and 
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new discoveries are being made almost every year, 
though it is a pity that more extensive and 
energetic excavation has not been rendered 
possible because of the absence of sufficient 
financial support. If only private effort could 
come forward to supplement the resources of the 
department, it is possible that even richer results 
may be accomplished. 

May not the exhortation of Buskin in his 
Senen Lamps of Architecture be repeated here ?: 
■“Watch an old building with an anxious care; 
guard it as best as you may, and at any cost 
from every influence of dilapidation. Count its 
stones as you would jew'els of a crown; set watches 
about it as if at.the gates of a besieged city; bind 
it together with iron where it loosens; stay it 
with timber where it declines; do not care about 
the unsightliness of the aid: better a crutch than 
a lost limb; and do this tenderly and reverently 
and continually and many a generation will still 
be born and pass away beneath its shadow.” 

Saranath is not entirely devoid of new life. 
There is a new Buddhist monastery, where 
the yellow-robed monk has come once more 
to find his Liberation. The Maha Bodhi Society 
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has also a set of quarters here very near the 
proposed Vihara and University of which the 
foundation stone has already been laid. There 
is a Jain temple, where pilgrims come once a 
year to a crowded melu. T'here are visitors almost 
every day, from the globe-trotting American 
tourist who walks briskly at the heels of a pro¬ 
fessional guide ‘doing’ Saranath in less than an 
hour, to the devout Buddhist pilgrim from Burma, 
Ceylon and even Tibet, approaching the Dhamek 
Stupa with reverential awe and taking back 
some of the sanctified memories of the place to 
liis distant home. 


In spite of these activities, of “new measures, 
other feet anon.” Saranath continues a haunt 
of ancient peace, where one may forget the busy 
world around and lapse into thought unmindful 
of the bustle of modern life. It seems to bear 
even to-day, some of the softening touch of the 
greatest preacher of the doctrine of nhimsa the world 
has had, and sweet memories of Buddha’s ben¬ 
ignant personality pervade the entire scene, 
conveying imperishable message of Love. 


The Hennres Hindu University, 
Jst January, i925. 


P. Seshadbi. 
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